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EDITORIAL 


Archaeological Discovery. We print elsewhere in this issue a note 
from Pére Bauchet offering further evidence of the authenticity of the 
Hebrew manuscripts found in the cave by the Dead Sea. This taken 
together with the evidence previously produced must surely put their 
genuineness beyond all doubt in the view of reasonable people. The 
s lar nature of this manuscript discovery has perhaps overshadowed 

e finding, at about the same time, of an important Phoenician inscrip- 
tion on statuary at Karatepe in Eastern Cilicia. A Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscription was also found on a large fragment of a statue. The Phoenician 
text is written in three broad columns and is “‘ by far the longest and 
best-preserved Phoenician inscription ever recovered. The text differs 
but slightly from that of the statue inscription at the upper site. And 
Professor Bossert of Instanbul affirms confidently that the hieroglyphic 
Hittite agrees so closely with the Semitic inscription in length, in order 
and spacing of proper names, and—so far as can be judged—in contents, 
that the two must be regarded as forming more or less exact bilingual 
copies of the same declaration,” Professor Honeyman writes the above 
in his article Epigraphic Discoveries at Karatepe, Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, 1949, p. 23. See also R. T. O'Callaghan, S.J., The Phoenician 
Inscription on the King’s Statue in Catholic Biblical Quarterly, July 1949. 

Bible Societies. In Cultura Biblica for January 1949 Lame appears 
a long and generous account of our Catholic Biblical Association, its 
aims and actiVities. It is further stated that the Sociedad Biblica Catolica 
recently formed in Spain has very much the same objects. Indeed almost 
every number of Cultura Biblica contains an exhortation to Catholics 
to support the S.B.C. pointing out that there is a veritable Biblical 
apostolate to foster. In Switzerland the Swiss Catholic Bible Movement: 
(Schweizerische Katholische Bibelbewegung) continues to flourish. 
It has = pamphlets outlining sermons, lectures and study clubs. 
The plans for study-clubs are specially interesting. 





The Catholic Biblical Association of America. A year ago it was 
announced that the following translated works were ready to go to 
press or were in the press : Ricciotti, History of Israel, Vol. 1 ; Heinisch, 
Genesis ; Heinisch, Theology of the Old Testament Chaine, Introduction 
to the Reading of the Prophets. \t is much to be hoped that possible 
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difficulties of publication will not long delay the appearance of such 
greatly desired works. 

Back numbers of ScripTuRE. Complete sets are still available at a 
comprehensive price of 15s. 6d. (1946 to date). Single copies cost 15. 6d. 
each. Please apply to the Treasurer, 43 Palace Street, London, S.W.1. 

It is now possible to subscribe to SCRIPTURE (6s. 6d. per annum) 
without Becoming a member of the C.B.A. This facility may be of 
use especially to overseas subscribers. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


We acknowledge with thanks the following : 

Cultura Biblica, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Collationes Brugenses, Catacomb, 
Pax, Verbum Domini, Reunion. 
From Burns Oates and Washbourne: 

Knox translation The Gospel according to St. Matthew, The Gospel according to 
St. Mark, The Gospel according to St. Luke, The Gospel according to St. John. 
Separately in paper covers. The Old Testament, Vol. Il. 

Palanque &c., The Church in the Christian Roman Empire, Vol. 1. 

F. R. Hoare, The Gospel according to St. John. 

From the Catholic University of America: 
Heidt, Angelology of the Old Testament. 
From T. Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh : 
Harrison, The Bible in Britain. 
From Letouzey and Ane, Paris: 
Pirot-Clamer, La Sainte Bible, Tome IV (Par.—Job). 


NEW BIBLE TRANSLATIONS' 


HE June number of Theology contains an informing article by 
| Dr. Hendry of Princeton Theological Seminary on the new 
translations of the Bible that are being prepared in England and 
the United States. Each of the two versions is to be a new translation, 
not a revision of any existing version ; it will avoid all archaic words 
and phrases (“‘ the second person singular shall be employed only in 
prayer”); it is to be based on what scholars consider to be the best 
available texts, which for the Hebrew Old Testament means Kittel’s 
editio tertia ; the unit of arrangement of the version on the pages will 
be the paragraph, while poetical books and passages will be printed in 
verse form. These works of Protestant scholarship will, in all probability, 
be many years in the making, and the panels of biblical experts will 
be eo by panels of literary advisers, made up of men dis- 
tinguished in English letters. 


1 The Old Testament, newly translated from the Latin Vulgate by Mgr. Ronald 
A. Knox. Vol. I. Genesis-Esther. London, Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1949. Pp. 
ix + 739. Price 215. 

The Bible in Basic English. Cambridge University. Press, 1949. Pp. 910. Price 
12s. 6d. ‘ 
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Committees are traditionally unwieldy, and there is no sort of guaran- 
tee that this oeuvre de longue haleine will everitually be more acceptable 
than, let us say, the New Testament in the Revised-Version of 1881, of 
which it has been remarked that the revisers knew much Greek but 
precious little English. Meanwhile it is a pleasure to call attention to 
two versions that make no claim to finality or omnicompetence, yet 
have achieved, each in its distinctive way, a large measure of success. 

Mgr Ronald Knox’s Old Testament has already been widely praised 
by men of letters, as well as by those whose chief concern is the close 
study of the sacred books. It deserves all the good that has been said 
of it, and its excellently clear type is matched by the clarity, vigour, 
and sustained attractiveness of the subject matter. The author modestly 
tells us in his preface : “ The book gives my idea of how the Old Testa- 
ment ought to be translated, and does not claim to do anything more. 
Neither common-sense nor canon law would justify its authorization 
for public use without further, more rigid, and more expert scrutiny.” 
Yet, given the limitations of a rendering based on the Vulgate, a version 
that has already been improved out of all knowledge in the Psalter 
published by the Vatican press, it is hard to see how the work could 
in substance have been better done. No mere revision of an existing 
English version could have ensured this result, and translation from the 
Vulgate, in addition to giving a rendering of the Western Church’s 
official version, possesses the marked advantage that it is based upon 
a text that is everywhere available and that is not at the mercy of editorial 
whims and fancies. Again, it may be generally true, as Dr. Hendry remarks 
in his Theology article on “‘ New Translation of the Bible” that: “ The 
vast bulk of the Bible makes its translation a formidable task for a single 
individual, and the variety of its contents demands a degree of versatility 
which no ‘single individual is likely to possess.” But Mgr Knox is an 
expert in the writing of English, Latin, and Greek, has made a careful 
study of Hebrew, and has the good fortune, as already noted, to be 
working on a text with some degree of fixity. While it has not “always 
been possible to refer in footnotes to all the important variations between 
the Vulgate and the original texts, much assistance has been given, and 
no work of this kind can be expected to take the place of commentaries 
and special monographs. 

Here are a few suggestions that may be of service for the revised and 
improved edition to which Mgr Knox refers in his preface. First, an 
occasional archaism or unduly mannered turn of phrase might be elimin- 
ated to make way for an expression in current English. A comparison 
of Ruth i, 16-17 (p. 371) with the wonderfully beautiful and moving 
rendering of the older versions might be held to show that, in this in- 
stance at least, the latter have the benefit of a simpler and more direct 
style. Secondly, a plea may once again be entered for arranging Hebrew 
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poetry, even in translation, as poetry, and not as ordinary prose. Dr. 
R. G. Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible proved, some decades ago, 
that this could be done without any great increase in bulk, and Professor 
Theodore H. Robinson’s Poetry and Poets of the Old Testament (Duck- 
worth, 1947) gives many examples of successful attempts to reproduce 
in translation the metre and poetic quality of the Hebrew. ' 

Lastly, some revision of not a few of the notes might be advisable. 
From the note to Gen. iii, 15 (p. 4) an uninstructed reader might gather 
that the reading JPSA conteret caput tuum could be defended as seriously 
probable. On the contrary, Mgr J. O. Smit in his recent work, written 
in Dutch, De Vulgaat (J. J. Romen, Roermond, 1948) has proved 
sufficiently clearly that, even in the Vulgate manuscripts, ipse is the 
correct reading. In the words of the late Dom Donatien de Bruyne, the 
reading ipsa is to be ascribed either to a drowsy copyist or to an unwary 
corrector who did not understand the reference of ipse. “ En tout cas,” 
he concludes, “cet imbécile n’est pas saint Jérome.” (Smit, p. 276, n. 415.) 
- The note on Ex. xxiii, 19 (p. 115), on the prohibition of seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk, attempts to justify the substitution (for the 
literal sense of the Hebrew) of an interpretation in sensu typico devised 
by St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom. This is unnecessary and misleading. 
Centuries before the discoveries at Ras Shamra, Old Testament scholars 
suspected that the prohibition (repeated in Ex. xxiv, 36 and Deut. 
xiv, 21) was directed against a pagan custom. This is now confirmed by 
the Ras Shamra “‘ Poem of the Gracious Gods,” on which the article 
by Pére R. de Vaux, O.P., in Revue Biblique, 1937, p- 550, ¢.f.r. 
. Note 2 on p. 124 (Ex. xxviii, 30) might be supplemented in the light 
of Professor G. R. Driver’s paper on “‘ The Modern Study of the Hebrew 
Language” in The People and the Book (Oxford, 1925, p. 91), where 
it is suggested that the Urim and Tummim mean “ Oracles and Spells ” 
(from the Accadian d@r@ “to give an oracle” and tummé “to cast a 
spell.’’) 
There seems to be some reluctance to admit that the Hebrew text 
of such a passage as II Kings v, 8 has suffered from corruption. Yet, 
as Professor S. R. Driver testifies, these books (of Kings) have “ suffered 
unusually from transcriptional corruption,” so that the passage in 
question (and the note on p. 431) might well be emended on the lines 
suggested by Pére L. H. Vincent, O.P., in his article “ Le Sinnor dans 
la Prise de Jérusalem ” in Revue Biblique, 1924, pp. 356 ff. Cfr. also the 
reconstruction of the text in T. H. Robinson and W. O. E Oesterley, 
History of Israel, i, p. 215, n. 2. 

These are a few examples of corrections that might be proposed. 
These relatively slight imperfections in no way affect what has already 
beer. seid about the beauty and general reliability of Mgr Knox’s 


impiestive new version. 
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The Bible in Basic English, which was published almost simultaneously 
with Mgr Knox’s first volume, cannot be expected to display in the 
same manner the richness and resources of the English language. The 
“ narrow limits of the word-list” (to use the phrase employed in the 
preface of the committee directed by Professor $. H. Hooke) “ make 
it hard to keep the Basic completely parallel with the Hebrew and the 
Greek.” The word-list itself comprises no more than 850 words, which 
are able, it is claimed, “to give the sense of anything which may be 
said in English.” At the same time, it may well be a temptation to any 
motorist to describe the vocabulary of this edition of the Bible as Basic 
plus Supplementary, the supplementary here including “50 Special 
Bible words ” and “‘ 100 words listed as giving most help in the reading 
of English verse.” In addition there are a number of special terms that 
can neither be directly expressed nor described in Basic English, such 
as bdellium, onyx, gopher, cubit, olive (leaf), camels, pigeon, and 
shekels (these in the word-list for Genesis alone). Even after all allowance 
has been made for such supplements and additions, this version of the 
Bible in an irreducible minimum of words must remain a remarkable 
achievement. Whether the attempt was entirely worth-while must 
depend, in some degree, upon the reader’s general attitude towards 
Basic English, and upon the usefulness of its contribution to knowledge. 
The case against Basic English, particularly in the matter of Bible trans- 
lation, has been stated as clearly and succinctly as possible in the late 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s article “ Basic English: A Challenge to 
Innovators,” first printed in the Times Literary Supplement for 30th 
September 1944, and now reprinted in the Q Anthology (Dent, 1948). 

Sir Arthur’s root objection to Basic is, it may be remembered, that 
it cuts out all but eighteen verbs from its vocabulary, whereas : “‘ Nouns 
and adjectives are but dead haulage, prepositions and conjunctions inert 
couplings, until the verb (verbum, the ‘ Word”) comes along, supplies 
the motive power, starts and keeps the whole train going.” (Q 
Anthology, p. 411). Another objection, not directly stated by Quiller- 
Couch, is that the vocabulary of English is emasculated and impoverished 
by the constant need for circumlocution. One may compare Exodus 
ii, 3 in Mgr Knox’s version and in the Basic English edition : 


Mgr. Knox Basic English 
Then, unable to conceal him And when she was no longer 
any longer, she took a little basket able to keep him secret, she made 
of reeds, which she smeared with him a basket out of the stems of 
clay and pitch, and in this put her —_—water-plants, pasting sticky earth 


baby son down among the bul- 
rushes on the river bank. 


over it to keep the water out ; 
and placing the baby in it she 
put it among the plants by the 
edge of the Nile. 
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Apart from the fact that Mgr Knox needs only thirty-six words, 
where Basic needs fifty-one, there is bound to be some loss from the 
absence of specific terms in Basic, such as conceal, reeds, smeared, clay, 
bulrushes and bank. When we read in Gen. xix, 24 that “ the Lord sent 
fire and flaming smoke raining down from heaven on Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” we must all regret the absence of “ brimstone ” ; when we 
find in Gen. xxiii, 4 that Abraham said to the sons of Heth: “ Give 
me some land here as my property, so that I may put my dead to rest,” 
we are inclined to prefer Mgr Knox’s rendering: “! Will you grant me 
rights of burial among you, to bury my dead?” “Does it help any- 
one’s intelligence ” (wrote Quiller-Couch in the article already quoted) 
“to be taught ‘I have knowledge’ as a step towards saying ‘1 know’ 
or anyone’s grasp of a doctrine hallowed by centuries of faith to alter 
the Virgin into ‘ unmarried woman’ (‘ See, an unmarried woman will 
be with child’), the two terms meaning quite different things, as any 
heathen can tell his teacher?” (Q Anthology, p. 414). 

It may not, however, seem quite so: clear to all of us as it was to 
Quiller-Couch that the use of Basic in schools is to be wholly reprobated. 
It is possible that some children, at various stages of their development, 
may find help in reading the Bible, or any other book, in a version that 
is limited to fairly obvious words chosen from a strictly limited vocabul- 
ary. Yet it remains true that children often pick up the spelling and 
connotation of complicated terms without much effort, and that a Bible 
written in relatively easy words is no more to be specially commended 
than a Bible written in words mainly of Anglo-Saxon origin. A dis- 
tinguished historian and writer of English (the late George Townsend 
Warner) used to rejoice that the great translations of the Bible were 
made at a time when the English language was at its best, and that the 
Bible was not translated in the age of Dr. Johnson. Otherwise, in place 
of the short and easy words: “ There were two men in one city ; the 
one rich, and the other poor” (A.V. of II Kings [Sam.] xii, 1), we 
might have had: “ There were two denizens of one metropolis ; the 
one opulent and the other indigent ”! Yet it is perhaps worth observing 
that each of the four substituted words in the supposed “ Gospel accord- 
ing to Samuel Johnson ” is rather more exact and informative than the 
corresponding term in the Authorized Version. Basic English, excluding 
as it does some ninety-five per cent of the English working vocabulary, 
is a highly artificial product, and has little in it to remind us of the 
strength, simplicity, completeness, and subtlety of our language in its 
full splendour. 

Joun M. T. Barton. 
St. Catherine, West Drayton, Middx. 
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DEMETRIUS I, KING OF SYRIA 


162-150 3B.C, 


The authors of the two Books of Maccabees do not labour to dis- 
tinguish the individual traits of the various pagan kings who come 
and go in their pages. For the most part they belong to the Seleucid 
family, a Greek dynasty which for two centuries reigned in Syria and 
Mesopotamia and claimed dominion over vast areas to the east of these 
regions. About 200 B.C. Palestine had been added to their kingdom. 
Their capital was Antioch, a fine, new, well-planned city, though not 
yet so large or so beautiful as it was in St. Paul’s time. The Seleucid 
kings regarded themselves as the true successors of Alexander the 
Great, and this tradition was the curse of their family. They wasted 
their energy in distant wars and neglected the more useful work (which 
the Romans accomplished later) of planting European civilization in 
Syria. As yet there was only a Greek ruling class amidst a population 
of Asiatics. Moreover, the Seleucid family produced none of those 
heroic characters of which one alone might have ennobled the dynasty 
and made us half-forget their general faults—rapacity, perfidy, fickleness, 
and vulgar ostentation. Demetrius perhaps had the best opportunity 
of breaking away from the familiar course, for he began life with blessings 
denied to the rest. But his story is a sad proof of the strength of dynastic 
tradition. A partial sketch, not a history, is all we can give here. 

Demetrius was born probably in 186 B.C. but possibly a year or so 
earlier or later.1 His grandfather was that Antiochus III who had dared 
to send forces into Europe in defiance of Rome, and had been disastrously 
defeated by the Romans in 190. Nearly all his possessions in Asia Minor 
were divided among the allies of Rome, and his kingdom ceased to be 
a first-rate power and sank into semi-dependencé on Rome. Antiochus 
perished soon afterwards and his son, Seleucus IV, who succeeded him 
was compelled by financial difficulties to forgo the usual warlike adven- 
tures of his dynasty and to devote himself to administrative work. 
He is the king who tried in vain to seize the treasure deposited for 
safe keeping in the temple at Jerusalem, as related in II Macc. iii. Demetrius 
was his eldest son. Seleucus’s younger brother, Antiochus, was detained 
in Rome as a hostage for the peacefulness and solvency of the king. 
When Demetrius was still something under ten years old, it was arranged 
that he should be sent to Rome to take his uncle’s place as hostage.? 
This was about 177. We do not know who acted as guardian for the 
boy during the next few years, but some of the foremost senators, 
Paullus, Gracchus, and the Scipios, took a friendly interest in him. 


1 Polybius XXXI, 2, 5. 
2 Appian, Syriaca, 45. For the date see Bevan, House of Seleucus Il, p. 124 note, 
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Antiochus III 
(Reigned 223-187 B.C.) 
| 





| | 
Seleucus IV Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) 








(R. 187-175) (R. 175-163) 
| | ) 
| : | | | 
DEMETRIUS I Antiochus Antiochus V Alexander 
(Born 186? (Born 182? (Born 174? (Born 173 ? 
R. 162-150) Died 175) R. 163-162) Died 162 ?) 


Demetrius had only been a year or two in Rome when his father 
King Seleucus was murdered by his unscrupulous minister, Heliodorus,' 
who also appears in II Macc. iii. Heliodorus meant to rule the kingdom 
himself, but he proclaimed Demetrius’s younger brother Antiochus, 
a child of six or seven,? as king, ignoring Demetrius’s claim to the 
crown. But after a few months Heliodorus was killed or ejected by 
Demetrius’s uncle, the former hostage, who invaded Syria and made 
himself king as Antiochus IV. Demetrius’s brother was murdered, 
beyond doubt at the instigation of the new king.§ Demetrius, who was 
then only about eleven, had no means of urging his claim and the Roman 
Senate recognized Antiochus as king, considering that the succession 
in that kingdom was no business of theirs. Demetrius remained in 
Rome and was still treated as a hostage, now valued as a possible rival 
to his uncle. So he grew up to manhood feeling no doubt that he had 
been wronged by his uncle and to some extent by the Roman government. 
His sister, Laodice, some years his senior, had been married to Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, just before Demetrius’s arrival in Rome.‘ When 
Demetrius was fifteen, his brother-in-law provoked a war with Rome, 
which lasted three years and ended in the loss of his kingdom. In 167 


Demetrius may have watched the triumphal procession in which King | 


Perseus walked in chains before the chariot of the victorious general 
Aemilivs Paullus, and he probably visited the king and his family in 
their imprisonment at Alba Fucens not far from Rome,’ where Perseus 
died tw. years later. How far these events may have embittered him 
against Rome, we cannot tell. Meanwhile his uncle, King Antiochus, had 


in 167, begun that effort to compel the Jews to adopt paganism, which © 


led to the Maccabean revolt, as is described in the first five chapters of 
I Maccabees. 


1 Appian, Syr. 45. 2 Bevan, H.S. Il, 126 note. 
3 Diodorus, XXX, 7, 2. *Pol. XXV, 4, 8-10. 


§ Livy, XLV, 42. 
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In the same year 167, when Demetrius was about nineteen, there 
arrived in Rome another hostage coming from Greece, the historian 
Polybius, to whom we are indebted for all we know about Demetrius’s 
early days. Polybius was a man of thirty-five, the son of a Greek general, 
knew everybody and everything in the Greece of that time and a great 
deal about the rest of the world, and had reflected on his knowledge. 
Not long after his arrival, as it seems, he made the acquaintance of the 
young prince. They first met at a boar-hunt in the Volscian hills, forty 
miles from Rome,!' for some of the hostages were allowed considerable 
freedom of movement. Their common passion for hunting must have 
often drawn them together during the next few years. Polybius was 
living in the house of Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. 
Both he and Demetrius must have lived much among that circle of 
noble families with whom Paullus was intimately connected, a circle 
which had acquired Greek culture without losing Roman stren 
and honesty. For men of Roman or Latin race this middle period of 
the second century before Christ was the happiest in all their history. 
Although her empire comprised only Italy and Spain, Rome had now 
no enemies to fear. All her possible rivals were either beaten or decadent. 
The Roman people could draw breath after its anxieties and toils. Every 
foreign nation regarded it with admiration or fear, and wealth on many 
accounts began to flow steadily to Rome. It seemed impossible that 
Italy would ever again experience war or violence. Within the state, 
too, peace and order seemed secure. The aristocracy, which had led the 
country through the appalling crisis of the Punic War, now ruled it 
without opposition or murmur and seemed established for all eternity. 
Certainly for Romans of the upper classes life must have been pleasant 
in that age. They must have felt somewhat like the English of late 
Victorian times. 

Polybius, trained amidst the endless rivalries and intrigues of the small 
Greek states, soon learnt to appreciate the greatness of Rome, and after- 
wards wrote his history in order to persuade his countrymen to appreciate 
it too. Even after his exile was over, he preferred to make his home in 
Italy. But Demetrius had hardly known anything but Rome. He was 
not able to make a real comparison: for him the East probably had all 
the charm of distant and unknown things, and there was also the attraction 
of the royal dignity which he regarded as his right. At their meetings 
both in the city and in the hunting-field Demetrius and Polybius were 
no doubt frequently accompanied by Paullus’s son, young Scipio 
Aemilianus, who was just the same age as Demetrius and already a 
close associate of Polybius, and who often neglected the tedious business 
of building up a political following for the excitement of the chase.? 


' Pol. XXXI, 14, 3- 2XXXI, 29, 8-9. 
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In 163 news came to Rome that King Antiochus had died in Persia 
amidst great misery,' and that his minister Lysias had proclaimed his 
son, aged about nine, as king. Demetrius who was now twenty-two 
or twenty-three thought the time had come to urge his own claim to 
the throne. He was allowed to state his case before the Senate, and Polybius 
gives a summary of his speech.? The Senate was very friendly but 
postponed its decision. For the present they would neither recognize 
little Antiochus V nor allow Demetrius to return, but only sent a com- 
mission of senators to the East and awaited their report. A year or more 
passed. Lysias pressed on the war against the Jews and in 163 he himself 
led a very large force, said to be a hundred thousand, into Palestine, 
bringing the young king with him. He defeated the Maccabeans and 
besieged them on the Temple mount till they were starving. The cam- 
paign is described in I Macc. vi, 28-63. A rebellion in N. Syria com- 
pelled Lysias to raise the siege. He granted religious liberty to the Jews 
and recognized Judas Maccabeus as governor. 

Soon afterwards one of the Roman commissioners was murdered 
in Syria by a fanatic.’ Lysias was naturally, though unjustly, suspected 
of complicity. Demetrius thought this a good occasion to try once 
more to gain his father’s throne. He consulted Polybius : there was now 
perfect confidence between the two. It is certain that Polybius had a 
good opinion of the young man’s character and capacity. He would 
not have given his friendship to a worthless person even though he 
had-been a prince. But when we read that Polybius warmly encouraged 
him to return, even in defiance of Rome,‘ we may suspect that he either 
overrated Demetrius’s gifts, or did not realize the dangers and temptations 
before him. He was sending the untried young man into a far worse 
wilderness than that from which he himself had escaped and into which 
he later declined to return. Although Polybius probably had not visited 
the Greek states of the Levant, he must have known that their moral 
condition was much lower than even that of Greece. No doubt he gave 
Demetrius much good advice but something more is needed to enable 

_a young prince to rise superior to a bad dynastic tradition and to deal 
with hypocritical courtiers and a servile yet treacherous populace. 
However, Polybius did encourage and actively help Demetrius to return 
to Syria. It is possible that the thought of himself as a king-maker may 
have dazzled even such a level-headed man. His account of Demetrius’s 
departure is an unusually life-like episode in his rather colourless pages.’ 

Demetrius, after a last fruitless appeal to the Senate, decided to take 
the matter it.to his own hands and escape from Italy. Polybius persuaded 


1 Pol. XXXI, 9; I Macc. vi, 1-16; II Macc. ix, 1-28. 
2 Pol. XXXI, 12, 4-5. 3Pol. XXXII, 6-7. 
4 Pol. XXXI, 19, 5. 5 Pol. XXXI, 19-23. 
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the King of Egypt’s ambassador to co-operate. A Carthaginian ship 
bound for Tyre was lying at the mouth of the Tiber. The ambassador 
arranged with the captain a passage for some members of his staff, 
who were to come aboard just before the ship sailed. On his last day 
in Rome Demetrius sent a large party of his slaves to Anagnia with 
hunting-nets, etc. telling them to wait there for his own arrival. He 
dined at a friend’s house in order that his movements in the evening 
should not arouse suspicion in his own household. Polybius, who was 
ill, sent him a note urging haste. In the late evening Demetrius with 
only seven friends hurried from Rome to Ostia and embarked at dead 
of night. The captain thought they were the persons mentioned by the 
ambassador, and set sail at daybreak. We do not know when he dis- 
covered who his passenger was. Demetrius’s Roman friends thought 
he was hunting in the usual district, and three days went by before his 
escape was known. By that time the vessel had passed the Straits of 
Messina and could not be intercepted. The Senate met and it was decided 
to send another commission to the East to watch the course of events. 

It was probably still spring or early summer in 162 when Demetrius 
and his few friends landed on the Syrian coast at Tripolis (the modern 
Tripoli).! Lysias’s administration was no doubt unpopular but apart 
from that a change of kings was always acceptable to the Syrian cities. 
Demetrius was welcomed so eagerly and generally that Lysias does not 
seem to have been able to bring any forces against him. Word was sent 
to Demetrius that Lysias with the young king and his brother Alexander 
had been taken prisoner, and he had to decide what should be done 
with them. Lysias had been responsible for some deeds for which his 
life might plausibly be considered forfeit. But the young princes, now 
aged about twelve and ten, could not fairly be charged with any crimes. 
The evil tradition of the Seleucid family and of the neighbouring states 
favoured their destruction and no doubt that was urged by some or all 
of Demetrius’s chief supporters. But Deme.rius had grown up in a 
more wholesome atmosphere where justice was considered to be the 
same for all men from the highest to the lowest. It was now to be shown 
whether the Roman or the Seleucid was stronger within him. The 
Seleucid prevailed, and his better self only appears in the pitiful evasive- 
ness of his reply: “Show me not their faces.” The officers rightly 
interpreted his meaning and put Lysias and the two boys to death. 
If Demetrius had spent another ten years at Rome, his answer might 
have been different, and his reign would then very likely have been 
different too. (I Macc. vii, 1—4.) 

Demetrius had won most of Syria and Antioch the capital city without 
a battle. The next two years he spent in almost feverish energy.2 Among 


'II Macc. xiv, 1. ; I Macc. vii, 1 2 Diodorus, XXXI, 27a. 
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other things he undertook the final suppression of the Jewish nationalists, 
He repudiated the treaty which Lysias had made with them, appointed 
a Jew of the anti-Maccabean party named Alcimus to be High Priest, 
and sent him to Palestine with a force commanded by an able but ruthless 
officer, Bacchides. They put to death all the nationalist leaders whom 
they could seize, and Bacchides left Alcimus in possession of Jerusalem, 
as described in I Macc. vii. But Judas Maccabeus’s bands again soon 
made the open country so unsafe that Alcimus had to ask for help from 
Antioch. Demetrius then sent Nicanor, one of the friends who had come 
with him from Rome. Apparently Demetrius had directed him to gain 
the confidence of the nationalists and then destroy them by treachery. 
Nicanor however seems to have made a sincere attempt to conciliate 
Judas and his party and to have made considerable progress during the 
winter of 162-161. (II Macc. xiv.) The king was displeased and sternly 
ordered him to obey his instructions. Judas escaped capture and took 
up atms again. In March 161 he met Nicanor’s forces at Adasa which 
is supposed to have been about 15 miles north of Jerusalem. In the 
battle Nicanor was defeated and killed: there is a full description in 
II Macc. xv and I Macc. vii, 39-50. 
It was the greatest success yet gained by the nationalists and raised 
high hopes among them. Judas thought it might be possible to win 

the sympathy of the Romans and perhaps even obtain some help from 
them, for Rome had not yet recognized Demetrius as king. He sent 
two of his friends on an embassy to Rome, which was still to the Jews 
a little-known, half-fabulous city, almost at the end of the world. 

(I Macc. viii, 1.) But before the embassy had arrived in Rome, Judas’s 
earthly career was closed. On hearing of Nicanor’s defeat, Demetrius 
immediately sent another army southwards under Bacchides. Judas’s 
forces were unnerved at this sudden invasion and melted away. With 
a few hundreds he encountered Bacchides’s thousands. A desperate 
battle was fought at Elasa apparently a few miles from the scene of his 
victory and only a few weeks after it (I Macc. ix, 1-22). Judas’s little 
force was destroyed and he himself was among the dead. The paganizing 
Jews were re-established in power and the nationalists could only carry 
on guerilla warfare. Bacchides determined to secure the country finally 
and spent a year or two in building a ring of fortresses round Jerusalem 
—nine places are mentioned in I Macc. ix, 50-52. 

Meanwhile Judas’s embassy, ignorant of his death, arrived in Rome 
in the summer of 161 and “ the way was exceeding long” (I Macc. viii, 
19). It was led by Eupolemus' who afterwards wrote one of the first 
Greek books ever composed on Jewish history. The embassy was 
probably the first official contact between Jews and Romans—King 


1 Schiirer, I], iii, p. 203-6 (Engl. transl.). 
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Demetrius was therefore indirectly responsible for introducing two of 
the greatest nations of the world to one another. It was given a formal 
audience by the Senate and Polybius must have heard about it from 
his senatorial friends. Now or afterwards he learnt something about 
the Jewish religion (perhaps from Eupolemus’s book) for in his history 
‘he promised to describe their temple at Jerusalem but never did so.! 
A treaty .of mutual defence was signed between the Roman and Jewish 
peoples (I Macc. viii, 22-32). No doubt the Romans never meant it 
to be more than a friendly gesture, but it gave the nationalist Jews 
the status of “ allies of the Roman people ” and might’be useful to them 
in dealing with adjacent states. But on their return the ambassadors 
found their enemies dominant and in the next year Demetrius was 
recognized by Rome as King of Syria. | 

After two years of fortress-building Bacchides’s troops were so much 
tied down to garrison work that he had too few mobile forces left, and 
the nationalists, now led by Judas’s brother Jonathan, grew bolder. 
Demetrius could spare no more troops, and in 159 or 158 Bacchides 
was allowed to make a sort of armistice with Jonathan, which lasted 
for about six years (I Macc. ix, 69~73). Demetrius’s war against the Jews 
can hardly be numbered among his crimes. He regarded their refusal 
to worship his gods as a mark of barbarous and narrow-minded fanatic- 
ism. It would never have crossed his mind that Jonathan’s ragged levies 
were the armies of the living God or that his collision with them would 
be his chief title to a place in history. 

Having obtained recognition from Rome in 161, Demetrius might 
have had a useful and prosperous reign if he had worked for the con- 
solidation of his kingdom and friendship with Rome. But the unscrupul- 
ous imperialism which had possessed his ancestors possessed him also. 
We can only briefly touch on the rest of his reign. Without any just 
excuse he drove out his neighbour the king of Cappadocia, an ally of 
Rome, and set up a despicable puppet-king there. By the lowest kind 
of treachery he attempted to seize Cyprus, an Egyptian possession, 
and irrevocably antagonized the King of Egypt. King Attalus ‘of Per- 
gamum, an able and prudent man who ruled over most of Asia Minor, 
fearing that he might be the next victim, made a close alliance with the 
two injured kings, and put forward a candidate for the Syrian throne, 
a boy who claimed to be (and perhaps really was) the younger of 
Demetrius’s cousins, who was said to have escaped in 162 when his 
elder brother was killed. He is known as Alexander Balas. By this time 
Demetrius had lost the popularity which he enjoyed in Syria at first. 
Although his upbringing had not taught him Roman justice and modera- 
tion, he was Roman enough to despise the capricious, excitable populace 


1 Josephus, Ant. XII, 136. 2Pol. XXXII, 7, 13. 
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of the Syrian cities and was not politic enough to conceal his contempt. 
They disliked him for his proud, reserved manners. He seldom appeared 
at Antioch but spent his time in a fortress which he had built outside 
the city,! in solitary brooding and, it was said, in drinking.2 In 
153 Or 152 the three allied kings sent Alexander to Syria with an armed 
force. He seized Ptolemais (Acre) and proclaimed himself king. He 
and Demetrius now began to bid against one another for the support 
of the Jewish nationalists, who found themselves courted and flattered 
by both sides, as is graphically described in I Macc. x. Naturally they 
preferred Alexander to Demetrius “because they remembered the 
great evil which he had done in Israel,” and Jonathan promised his 
support to Alexander. New forces came from his allies and early in 150 
Demetrius was defeated and killed, refusing to surrender to his rival. 
He was about thirty-six at his death. Some of his coins have been found, 
showing his “eagle face” as it has been called. The aquiline nose, 
stern forehead, and the studied negligence of the hair, seem to bear 
out the impression that where no sacrifice was involved he would willingly 
imitate the Romans. ; 

It was apparently over twenty years after Demetrius’s death that 
Polybius wrote his account of him and his age. In the story of Demetrius’s 
. escape there is no expression of regret for his own part in it. From 160 
onwards we unfortunately possess only a few. lines of his about Demetrius, 
but these fragments show that he condemned Demetrius’s actions in 
Cappadocia and Cyprus.‘ His account of the king’s death would 
have probably contained his considered judgment on his reign. It would 
certainly have been an unfavourable one, though some acts would 
doubtless have been treated more gently than they deserved. We wonder 
whether the historian gave any hint of self-accusation there. Something 
of the kind seems due from the judge to the criminal. 


W. REEs, 
St. Mary’s, Cadogan Street, London. 


1 Jos. Ant. XIII, 35-6. 2 Pol. XXXII, 19. 
3 Babelon, Rois de Syrie, Plate XVI, No. 14; Bevan, H.S. II, Pl. ii, 11, 12. 
“Pol. XXXII, 24, 7; XXXIII, 5. 
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NOTES ON THE RECENTLY-FOUND 
HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 


THEIR AUTHENTICITY 


HE view has been expressed more than once that the recently- 

| found manuscripts are not authentic at all. Now, however, one 

may claim that conclusive proof of their genuineness has been 

obtained. Professor Sukenik has had the manuscripts photographed 

under infra-red rays. As a result of this words which had completely 
disappeared have reappeared with great clearness. 

Professor Sukenik is preparing a new edition of these interesting 
manuscripts, to which we refer the reader. As an example we may quote 
one of the discoveries made as a result of the infra-red photography 
already mentioned. In the Book of Thanksgiving Songs at the end of line 
twenty-five of Plate X (cf. Sukenik, Megilloth Genuzoth, Jerusalem, 1948) 
the word ‘wn (in sin) has reappeared, and at the beginning of line 
twenty-six one may now see quite clearly three words which mean 
“from the womb even unto old age in guilt” (cf. Sukenik’s second 
fascicule, Jerusalem, 1949). The whole passage now becomes clear : 
“and he (i.e. man in general) is in sin from the womb, and even unto 
old age is he guilty of crime.” This passage is of the greatest interest 
for it seems to show that even before the Christian era, the Jewish people 
believed in the doctrine of Original Sin.! This truth was subsequently 
obscured in traditional Judaism. We may, however, quote the expression 
of the Rabbi D. Gimchi “man whose nature is in sin.” 


A New READING OF ISAIAH liii 11. 


Convincing arguments for the resurrection of Christ are afforded 
by the witness of those who saw Him alive after His death, together 
with the prophecies which Jesus himself made to both friends and 
enemies, as well as those set down in writing long centuries before his 
birth. These prophecies are well known. But the argument from 
prophecy takes on a fresh cogency from the fact that an explicit 
prophecy of the Resurrection of Christ has recently been made clear 
beyond doubt in the Book of Isaiah. 

In 1947, as already noticed in this quarterly, a scroll of parchment 
was discovered, among others, in a cave near the Dead Sea, containing 
the complete Hebrew text of the Book of Isaiah. The date of this manu- 
script has been established as the second century B.C. Between ch. 
lii, 12 and ch. liv, 13 there has been noted only one reading differing in 


1 Cf. 1 Levi, Le péché originel dans les anciennes sources juives, Paris, 1907. 
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meaning from the Massoretic text,! and this variant reading concerns 
the resurrection of the Messiah. 

In ch. liii, 11 the MT is as follows “‘ Because of the suffering of his 
soul he shall see, he shall be satisfied in his knowledge ; my just servant 
shall justify many and it is he that shall take away their iniquities.” 
What will he see ?-The complement of the verb has disappeared. The 
Greek Septuagint translates “‘ The Lord wishes . . . to show him (the) 
light (phés).” Now the scroll of Isaiah recently discovered reads as 
follows: “ He shall see (the) light-(’6r)”—a reading which is of great 
value for textual criticism. But what exactly does it mean in this context ? 

In Accadian (Assyrian) the expression nfira amaru (to see the light) 
often means: to live. In Biblical Hebrew the meaning is: to live, to 
survive some danger of death, to revive after a serious illness, to come 
back to life after having died. Let us examine the texts. Job regretted that 
he had not died at birth or even before being born: he would rather 
have been as the abortions which saw not the light (Job iii, 16). He 
asks himself why “ God gives the light to the distressed man, and life 
to him in whose soul is bitterness, to those who desire death and who 
would rejoice to find a sepulchre in which to disappear (verse 20 ff.). 
Ecclesiastes (vii, 11) declares ‘‘ Wisdom is good with an inheritance,” 
and adds that “it is profitable for them that see the sun ” and this pre- 
cisely because it (Wisdom) “‘ makes them live ’—(we would say “ helps 
them to prolong their life”). The wicked are threatened with death, 
even. with violent death, and they declare that after that they will not 
see the light again. To take away their life is to take away “ their 
light ” (Job xxxviii, 15); it is to drive them “ from the light towards 
darkness ” (Job xviii, 18). They will remain in Sheol as sheep whose 
shepherd is death (Ps. xlix, 14) : “the sinners” (so Ixx) or “the generation 
of his ancestors” (so MT) “ will not see (the) light.” The just hope 
that God will preserve them frequently from death (this is the meaning 
of the expression “ twice, thrice” in Job xxxiii, 29). To remain thus 
“in the light ” is in some way to be led by God out of the pit into the 
light, into the light of the living (verses 28-9). This is the hope of the 
author of Ps. lvi “ Thou wilt deliver my soul from death. (Will he not 
preserve) my feet (i.e. my steps) from falling (fatally) so that I may 
walk before God in the light of the living ?” verse 14. 

The case of the Servant of Yahweh is quite exceptional for it is after 
having been put to death and placed in a tomb (verses 8-9) that he will 
see the light. While normally no one can “ see the light ” after his death, 
he on the other hand will see it precisely because he has chosen to die 
as atoning victim for us sinners. And the prophet indicates that this 
resurrection will not be long delayed since the Servant will have an 


' Cf. Bulletin of American Schools for Oriental Research, No. 111. 
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important mission to fulfil: that is, to make the multitudes of the 
Gentiles tremble (lii, 14) and to communicate his own justice to many 
sinners (liii, 11). This work of justification, conditioned by the antecedent 
immolation, will be without geographic limits and will last as long as 
there are sinners on earth to convert. Thus will the risen Messiah prolong 
his days, by interceding, without ceasing, for sinners, in the midst of a 
spiritual posterity which is in every place and which lasts through all ages. 

Thus do we find again the profound hope expressed in Psalms 16 
and 22. In Psalm 22, after saying “thou shalt place me in the dust 
of death,” the speaker goes on to describe with evident pleasure the 
great activity he will have to exercise, once he leaves Sheol (verses 
23-32) “I shall declare thy name unto my brethren.” In Psalm 16 
the speaker expresses his firm hope that “ he will rise again immediately 
or shortly after his death” (Lagrange, Revue Biblique, 1905, p. 191). 
Let us reread verses 9-10 of this Psalm “‘my heart is glad and my glory 
(ie. my soul) rejoiceth ; nay more, my flesh itself will rest in safety— 
for thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
holy one even to see the corruption of the tomb.” (See Euntes Docete, 
1948,.3, p. 180 ff.). 

No, he will not see corruption, he will see the light. As for us, who 
see the corruption of the tomb—we shall draw near to the Fountain 
of Life, and it is in his light that we shall see the light. Thanks to the 
intercession of the Messiah, whose bruises assure our healing, we shall 
rise again to a glorious life. 

J.-M P. BaucHet, O.C.D. 


Jerusalem. 
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SAINTS PETER AND PAUL IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


E cannot too often remind ourselves that Christ was a Jew, 
that the twelve Apostles were Jews, and that the first converts 


on the day of Pentecost, and for several years after, were 
also Jews. Christ worshipped in the Temple and, after the resurrection, 
the Apostles continued to frequent it. Paul was a Hebrew born of Hebrews 
and was finally apprehended at Jerusalem, in the Temple itself. There 
is conclusive evidence that Jewish converts in Apostolic times continued 
to observe the Jewish Sabbath, as well as the Christian Sunday, and 
also the Mosaic laws regarding clean and unclean foods. 

For Peter and Paul the burning question was: must gentile converts 
be circumcised and follow the other prescriptions of the Mosaic law 
before they could become Christians ? Yet this is to simplify the issue 
overmuch. The practical question was whether the gentiles were to be 
bound by the Mosaic law as developed, complicated and codified by 
successive generations of Jewish Scribes ? 

How detailed and strait such regulations had become may be illustrated 
by an example taken from the Mishna. This code of law, though not 
written till as late as A.D. 200, reflects the spirit, if not the letter, of this 
rabbinic legislation. The Mishna poses the question: may a Jew dine 
with a gentile ? It replies that in certain circumstances he may. He may 
even drink wine offered to him by his gentile host ; but only if the 
flask is unsealed before his very eyes. Should he go from the room after 
the wine has been opened he may not drink from it again. If he does 
so, he is guilty of idolatry, for, during his absence, the gentile may have 
offered a libation from it to his false deities! Had such regulations been - 
made binding upon gentile converts, the effect on the spread of 
Christianity does not need stressing. 

The most significant contacts between Peter and Paul in the New 
Testament arose from this problem. We must therefore outline the 
progressive stages by which the problem was settled. 

The conversion of the gentiles had been promised by God when He 
made His covenant with Abraham. God said to him :-— 

“1 will make of thee a great nation ; and in thee shall all the tribes 

of the earth be blessed.” Gen. xii, 2. 

In the New Testament Simeon had foretold that Christ should be :— . 

“A light: of revelation to the gentiles.” Luke ii, 32. 
and finally Christ, after his resurrection, gave the Church its universal 
charter :—Matt. xxviii, 18. 

“Go ye, therefore, make disciples of all nations.” 


1 Mishna : Treatise on Idolatry, Chap v, sections 5 and 6. 
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But it is not surprising that the Apostles did not immediately act upon 
this command after Pentecost. During his earthly life, Christ attempted 
no mission to the gentiles. He said explicitly :—Matt. xv, 21-28, 

“I have been sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
His brief visit to the Samaritans was an exception to this rule and 

did not void the general principle. Similarly, when he sent out his 
“disciples two by two, he forbade them to preach to the gentiles and the 
Samaritans. Pentecost brought about no immediate change. We read 
in the second chapter of Acts :— . 

“Now there were staying in Jerusalem devout Jews from every . 
country under heaven; and when this sound befell, the multitude 
came together and was confounded, because each one heard them 
speaking his own language. But Peter, standing with the eleven, 
lifted up his voice and addressed them : ‘Ye Jews and all that dwell 
in Jerusalem . . . give ear to my words. . . let the whole house of 
Israel know for certain that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, 
even this Jesus whom ye crucified.’ They therefore that accepted 
what he said were baptized and there were added that day about 
three thousand souls.” Acts ii, 14-41. 

Not till after the stoning of Stephen, when a persecution broke out 
in Jerusalem was the gospel preached to the Samaritans. But the Samaritans 
were not gentiles. They practised circumcision, accepted the Pentateuch, 
and observed the Mosaic law, or at least their own interpretation of it. 
No gentiles had yet been received. 

Now comes the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch by Philip, recorded 
in Acts viii, 26-32 :-— 

“ But an angel of the Lord spake to Philip, saying, ‘ Arise, and 
go southward on the road descending from Jerusalem to Gaza.’ 
And he arose and went. And behold, an Ethiopian . . . a minister of 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians . . . had come to Jerusalem to 
worship, and was returning; and as he sat in his carriage he was reading 
the prophet Isaiah.” . 

After a brief instruction from the Apostle he was baptized. This man 
was a Jewish proselyte, otherwise neither would he have gone to the 
Holy City to worship, nor is it likely that he would have been reading 
Isaiah. Most of our evidence regarding Jewish proselytes is of a later 
date than this incident. Christ had said to the Pharisees :—-(Matt. xxiii, 15), 

“ ye compass sea and land to gain a single proselyte,” 

but how far a proselyte was allowed to join in Jewish — and 
whether at this time any were circumcised and stood on an equal footing 


with the Jews, we cannot say. It seems more probable that the Ethiopian 
was not circumcised, and therefore his status would certainly have 
been inferior to that of a born Jew. Possibly then, the Ethiopian was 
the first gentile convert to be baptized. But it is certain that this incident 
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did not establish a norm of conduct for the early Church, nor is it again 
referred to by Luke who, however, twice records the vision to St. Peter 
at Joppa, and three times the conversion of St. Paul. Repetition was a 
device which Luke used only when wishing to stress the outstanding 
importance of an event. This solitary baptism may conceivably have 
been regarded as an exceptional intervention of God, just as in earlier 
times Ruth had been admitted to membership of the Jewish nation. * 


Now we come to the vision of Peter at Joppa, an event whose im- 
portance can scarcely be over-estimated, for it is not less important in 
the providential plan for the conversion of the gentiles than St. Paul’s 
conversion on the Damascus road. We note also, that whilst Paul was 
the Apostle of the Gentiles “ par excellence ” it was to Peter and not to 
Paul, that the vision was granted. The vision at Joppa took place after 
the conversion of Paul, and it is significant that though God had already 
revealed to Paul that he was to be the apostle of the gentiles, though 
he had been appointed an apostle directly by God, yet he did not preach 
to the gentile world till after the vision of Peter, but confined his attention 
to the synagogues at Damascus, and to the Grecian Jews at Jerusalem. 


The vision of St. Peter at Joppa is too well known to need quoting 
in full. We will select those facts which have special bearing on our 
subject. It is clear that Cornelius the centurion was a proselyte. He is 
spoken of as-“‘ devout and God-fearing,” the usual New Testament 
phrase for such a man. He prayed at the ninth hour according to the 
custom of the Jews. It is equally certain that he was not a full proselyte. 
When entering the Centurion’s house Peter said : 

“Yourselves know that it is unlawful for a Jew to associate with 

a foreigner or to visit him ; yet God hath taught me to call no man 

unclean or defiled.” Acts x, 28. 

Clearly Peter knew that his revelation applied not merely to Cornelius 
and his household, but to the gentiles in general. This incident at Joppa 
marks the turning point in the history of the conversion of the gentiles. 
It was accepted by most as definitive. After this gentile converts were 
held as of equal status “de jure,” if not always “de facto” with the 
Jewish Christians. _ 

Four circumstances give to the Joppa incident its definitive character. 
First, an angel appeared to Cornelius preparing him for Peter’s visit. 
Secondly, Peter’s own vision was three times repeated. We. give Peter’s 
own summary of the event :— 

“ I was in the city of Joppa praying, and beheld in ecstasy a vision, 

a sail descending like a great sheet, being let down by four corners 

from heaven.” Acts ii, 5. 

(One cannot but remark that Peter is very precise about the mechanics 
of the vision, which is not to be wondered at when we remember his 
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nautical background. Had God vouchsafed a similar revelation to Paul, 
He would doubtless have employed nota sail, but a tent.) Peter goes on :— 
“ And I gazed upon it, and considered it, and beheld therein the 
animals of the earth. And I heard a voice saying to me, ‘ Arise Peter, 
kill and eat.’ But I said, ‘ By no means, Lord, for nothing defiled or 
unclean hath ever entered my mouth’. But a voice answered from 
heaven a second time, ‘ What God hath cleansed do not thou hold 
defiled.’ This befell thrice.” Acts ii, 6—10. 


Peter made his way tothe centurion’s house and while he was in- 
structing Cornelius and his household and friends the Holy Ghost 
came upon the gentiles, so that “they spoke with tongues and glorified 
God.” And the faithful of the circumcised who had come with Peter 
were amazed, because on the gentiles also the Holy Ghost had descended. 
Then Peter said :—‘‘ Can anyone withhold the water, that they should 
be baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost even as ourselves.” 
Then he commanded that they should be baptized. This outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit was the third sign which gave to the incident its 
definitive character.. 

The New Testament argument for the primacy of Peter is one of 
converging evidence. The confession of Peter and Christ’s reply, recorded 
in Matt. xvi, 16-19, is the most explicit passage, but elsewhere there are 
other texts Which confirm this truth. So in this incident the authoritative 
attitude of Cephas is evident. The Jews who accompanied Peter must 
have been shaken to the core by the whole episode. They had received 
no vision as had Peter, but they follow him, probably for the first time 
in their lives, across the threshold of a gentile house. Peter tells them 
to baptize, and they do so. To say that they would have obeyed any 
of the other apostles just as readily is to beg the question. God, who 
does not work haphazard, ordained in fact, that this tremendous revela- 
tion should be made to Peter and to no other. The subsequent narrative 
emphasizes this :— 

“Now the Apostles and the Brethren throughout Judza heard 
that the gentiles also had accepted the word of God. But when Peter 
went up to Jerusalem, they of the circumcision found fault with him 
saying, ‘Thou didst visit men that are uncircumcised and eat with 
them.’” (Acts xi, 1-3.) 

Peter recounted his vision to them. “Then they held their peace and 
glorified God.” We may note here that the other apostles ted 
Peter’s action without protest, that only the more recent converts from 
among the Jews objected, and that only after this incident do Paul and 
Barnabas make their first gentile converts. 


Yet the influence of the Judaizers was to remain strong. Not till after 
the destruction of the temple did this baneful influence practically dis- 
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appear. Paul and Barnabas were constantly meeting with opposition 
from the Christian Judaizers. During the second visit of Paul to Antioch 
we read :-— 

“Now some came down from Judea and taught the brethren, 
saying, ‘Unless ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved.’ ” (Acts xv, 1.) 

Faced with this opposition Paul and Barnabas, after discussion, 
decided to go to Jerusalem and to appeal to the apostles there. We cannot 
be absolutely certain of the date of this incident which led to the con- 
vening of the Council of Jerusalem, but if we place it in the year A.D. 
49 we shall not be far wrong. Those present at the Council, a very 
considerable number, were sharply divided. The majority heard of the 
conversions effected by Paul and Barnabas among the gentiles with joy ; 
but some believers from the sect of the Pharisees maintained that these 
converts must be’ circumcised and forced to obey the law of Moses. 
There was much argument. Then Peter arose, and appealing to the 
Cornelius incident said :— 

“Brethren, yourselves do know that in the early days God made 
choice among you, that through my mouth the gentiles should hear 
the word of the gospel and believe . . . Now, therefore, why do ye 
provoke God, that ye should lay a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither ourselves nor our fathers have been able to 
bear.” Acts xv, 7—II. 

Then, says Acts, “the whole multitude held their peace.” Paul 
had not spoken. He was content to wait and to let Peter fight his battle 
for him. Nor was his trust misplaced. Peter’s words once again settle 
the matter, and only after the main issue had been settled do Paul and 
Barnabas give an account of their work among the gentiles. The pre- 
eminent position of Peter at this first Council of the Church is sufficiently 
obvious to anyone reading the account of it with an unbiased mind. . 

We are now in a position to review a passage from Galatians often 
quoted by Protestants, especially those of the Bauer and Tiibingen 
school, to show that Paul ignores the position of Peter if not actively 
opposing it. 

The epistle is a counterblast against the Judaizers who had been 
active in Galatia. Paul begins by relating his conversion, and stresses 
the fact that he received his revelation direct from Christ. He tells how, 
after his conversion he retired to Arabia before returning to Damascus. 
Then follow some significant words in Gal. i, 18-21 :— 

“Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, 
and remained with him fifteen days. And none other of the Apostles 
did I see save James.” 

The Clementine vulgate has :— 

“Deinde post annos tres veni Jerosolymam videre Petrum.” 
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The Greek has, fotopijoo1 Kngoav Here we may remark that with only 
one exception, Paul, though writing in Greek retains the Aramaic name 
Kephas, rather than the Greek “ Peter.” It may reasonably be argued 
that he did this of set purpose, and as a Jew he would readily appreciate 
the implications of the Aramaic word which had never been used as a 
proper name before Christ had given it to Simon.: Also the use of the 
verb fotoptw demands something stronger than the word “ visit.” 
Liddell and Scott give as its primary meaning “to enquire about a person 
or thing.” It was even used in classical Greek of enquiring of an oracle. 
This stronger sense. is supported by the researches of Moulton and 
Milligan. We believe that there is everything to be said in favour of 
translating the passage :— | 

“IT went up to Jerusalem to enquire of Cephas.” 

Paul continues :— 

“Then after fourteen years I went again to Jerusalem. Now I 
went in obedience to a revelation, and laid before them the gospel 
which I preach among the gentiles . . . for fear that I had been running 
or might run in vain.” Gal. ii, 1-2. 

He states that he did this privately before James, Cephas and John, 
who were reputed as pillars, and adds, “‘ and they extended to Barnabas 
and myself the right hand of fellowship.” : 

“For fear that I had been running or might run in vain.” Strong 
words these. Despite direct revelation from Christ, Paul submits his 
doctrine to the scrutiny of the other Apostles and in particular, it would 
appear, to Peter, for though James, Cephas and John are mentioned 
together, yet in the preceding verses Peter alone is mentioned. 

Now comes the passage upon which many non-Catholics place such 
stress:—Gal. ii, 11-14. 

“ But when Peter came to Antioch, I withstood him to his face, 
because he was self-condemned. For before some came from James 
he used to eat with the gentiles, but after they had come he withdrew 
and held aloof from them, fearing those of the circumcision. And 
the rest of the Jews dissembled along with him, and thus even Barnabas 
was led away by their pretence. But when I saw they were not walki 
aright according to the truth of the gospel, I said to Peter before 
them all, ‘ If thou, for all that thou art a Jew, livest like a gentile and 
not like a Jew, by what right dost thou constrain the gentiles to live 
like Jews?’” 

The words, “I withstood him to his face,” have become something 
of a slogan amongst many Protestants. Here, they allege, is a direct 
refutation of Peter’s pre-eminent position. But if we study the passage 
carefully, we shall on the contrary find in it strong evidence for the unique. 
position of Cephas. We have St. Paul’s inspired words for it, that Peter 
was. reprehensible, and that he acted from human respect. But Paul 
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does not reproach him for having taught false doctrine. He was too well 
acquainted with Peter’s mind to make that charge. Nor does he blame 
Peter for the material act of observing the Mosaic law, for Jewish converts, 
and more probably Paul himself, still refrained from unclean foods, 
nor were they forbidden to do so. Peter was culpable for the scandal 
which he caused to the recent gentile converts. He did not compel them 
by word to observe the Mosaic law, but such was the veneration in which 
he was held that his sudden change of front exercised a moral compulsion 
upon them, for if even Barnabas who had travelled with Paul and knew 
him so intimately was led astray, we can imagine the effect of Peter’s 
action on the gentiles. That Barnabas should act so is an additional 
indication of the dominant influence of Cephas, for Barnabas had a 
mind of his own. He had first received the recently converted Paul, 
when others had avoided him through fear; then, having béen Paul’s 
friend for some years, he parted with him, because the Apostle of the 
gentiles refused to allow John Mark to travel in their company. That 
such a one should weaken because of the mere example of Peter is no 
proof against Peter’s position, but rather tells in its favour. We must 
distinguish between Peter’s actions and Peter’s office ; infallibility does 
not imply impeccability. Christ renamed Simon, calling him the “‘rock- 
man,” rather on account of his office than his personal character, and so, 
in later times, private individuals, such as St. Bernard and St. Catherine 
of Sienna have censured the Sovereign Pontiff for private weakness 
in no uncertain terms ; yet not for a moment did they call into question 
the supreme authority of the Pope. 

To sum up, no two saints are so closely linked together in tradition and 
the liturgy as are Saints Peter and Paul. We rightly think of them as work- 
ing together in harmony and in the same spirit though in different places, 
and a careful reading of the New Testament confirms this traditional 
view. Bauer, and his followers were so influenced by the Hegelian doctrine 
of thesis, antithesis and synthesis that they were bound to distort scripture 
to fit into their preconceived plan. But by the martyrdoms of P. ter and 
Paul in Rome, during the same persecution, Divine Providence has 
seen to it that no church should be able to urge Paul against Peter. 
Of Peter we may say that as Christ had prayed for him that his faith 
should not fail, so in the end neither did his charity fall short, but he 
laid down his life for the Lord whom he loved so well. 


ALAN Rosinson, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
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The Canticle of Canticles by William Pouget, C.M., and Jean Guitton. 
Translated by Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. (The Declan X. McMullen, 
Co., Inc. New York, 1948.) Pp. 201. Price $3.00 


Renan thought the Canticle of Canticles a profane piece of poetry 
that had gone astray into the canon of Holy Writ. At the other extreme 
St. Teresa of Avila wrote “‘ For some years now, I have derived great 
spiritual consolation every time I read or hear certain words of Solomon’s 
Canticle of Canticles, to the point that, although I do not understand 
- clearly the meaning of the Latin translated into Spanish, my soul feels 
more recollected and more moved than in reading books which I 
understand.” 

The cursory reader of the Canticle discovers that “in the state in which 
it has come to us the Canticle is an enigma. It can only be maintained 
by means of a commentary . . . It is in a class with the Parmenides of 
Plato, the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, and the Apocalypse of St. John” 
(p. 128). 

P The key to understanding the Canticle must be first to discover the 
literal sense intended by the author. And to grasp this key, the readef 
must decide on the nature of the literary form used by the author. 
Literary forms vary from age to age; hence in deciding the kind of 
literary form used by any writer, the critic is led on to the question of 
date. 

The great merit of Fr. Pouget’s book is that it introduces the reader 
to the general principles for discovering the literal sense in any piece 
of Holy Scripture, and then provides a practical application to the 
interpreting of the Canticle. 

“A literary type is a mode of expression, and the expression in- 
fluences the thought it clothes. The type is imposed on the inspiration 
which is to flow through this mold. The instrument exists before the 
artisan ; it guides his hand and suggests his movements. At the outset 
was the form ; by it the substance is determined. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of indifference, when we wish to know the meaning of sacred 
writing, to define it as history, allegory, or parable ; to say if we have 
before us a lyric, an epic, or a drama” (p. 20). 

Fr. Pouget suggests the following solution to the interpretation of 
the Canticle. “‘ The Canticle is a lyric drama in which there are three 
persons, Solomon, the Shepherd, the Shulamite. The interest of this 
drama centers about the theme that the Shulamite remains faithful to 
her beloved in spite of the royal advances.” 

Fr. Pouget shows in a way that convinces that the Canticle is not a 
collection of songs ; it has unity (cf. the repetitions in words, in themes ; 
the identity of tone and inspiration ; the adjurations to the Daughters 
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__ of Jerusalem). Indeed, it has the three unities which the Greeks so liked : 
unity of action, of place, of time. 

Next, a careful scrutiny of the speeches uttered by men reveals that 
they are two in number. There is the man whose hyperbole and metaphors 
are borrowed from court language, or from the army. He emphasizes 
the physical beauty of the beloved woman. He is some prince. Then, 
there is the man whose speech is soaked in the atmosphere of the country ; 
who sings of wine, milk, spring, gardens, doves, vineyards. And he 
speaks of a victorious and satisfied love, in the past tense and with a 
note of possession. He is the Shepherd. , 

Bossuet (who in the seventeenth century wrote a book on the Canticle 
for nuns, first in Latin and then in French) saw clearly that there were 
two kinds of male speeches, but he thought that it was one man, King 
Solomon, playing two roles, in one of which he disguised himself as a 
shepherd. Fr. Pouget prefers to see two distinct persons. Among other 
reasons, we may mention one. It is unlikely that Solomon could be 
represented as a shepherd having no other bed than the grass. 

What, then, is the moral lesson of the Canticle ? There is both precept 
and counsel, writes Fr. Pouget. “ The precept . . . is the indissolubilicy 
of marriage and the duty of conjugal fidelity. The counsels which it 
suggests are of two kinds : that the social rank of the contracting parties 
agree, and that the consent be entirely free. This precept and these 
counsels are true for all times, but they were especially timely, we believe, 
for Jewish society in the third century B.C. because of the bad example 
then being given by the Gentile world.” 


The date of the Canticle is suggested as after 300 B.C. (more precisely, 
between 285 and 220). Fr. Pouget sees a close connection with Malachias, 
the last of the OT Prophets. The Caxticle, then, provided a salutary 
lesson, and prepared men’s hearts for the perfect teaching on marriage 
uttered by our Lord. 

Lastly, Fr. Pouget turns his attention to the spiritual senses. He is not . 
interested in senses which private readers have found, but only in those 
intended by the Holy Spirit. But he admits that the distinction between 
the accommodated and the spiritual sense is always a difficult problem. 
Implicit in the Canticle he sees the symbol of marriage, a very common 
symbol of the Bible. From this he suggests that the following spiritual 
senses can be derived. There is a parable of the union of God and His 
people ; of the position of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; of the dignity of 


Part II provides the text and commentary, the-text being divided into 
twelve scenes and interwoven with stage directions. 

This is a useful book to read, not the least of its attractive features 
being the modest way in which the thesis and arguments are set forth. 


D. J. Leany. 
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The Bible in Britain by Canon F. Harrison. (Nelson, 1949). Pp. 200. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

In recent years we have had many “ popular” works on the Bible 

and its history—among them may be mentioned those of Sir Frederic 
Kenyon and the Rev. J. Paterson Smyth—and now we are offered a 
short and readable account of “ The Bible in Britain.” 
_ After a description of how the Bible came into existence we are 
taken at once through its varying fortunes in this country from the time 
of the Anglo-Saxon conquest. The emphasis is on English translations— 
so much so indeed that the vernacular versions up to 1500 A.D. are 
described before any mention of the Latin Bible manuscripts which 
were of course during this time far more numerous and in much greater 
use. Considerable space is devoted to Wyclif and the later versions of 
the sixteenth century. But perhaps the most distinctive contribution 
of this book is the account of the Bible in Scotland, and the description 
and comparison of recent versions, such as the Basic English and the 
Knox. This is probably the most interesting part. 

The author has aimed at being factual and fair, and if he has not 
succeeded this may perhaps be ascribed to prevalent views on the subject 
rather than to any conscious or personal bias. Thus it is taken for granted 
that in mediaeval Europe there was at once a widespread and general 
demand for the Bible in the vernacular and at the same time a determina- 
tion on the part of the Church authorities to suppress any such transla- 
tion, pp. 19-20. On a wider issue it is assumed that the “‘ New Learning,” 
vernacular versions and the doctrines of the “‘ Reformers” went hand 
in hand to produce a purified and better Church ; and indeed that the 
Authorized Version of the Bible has contributed to the production of 
the British character at its noblest level. 

There is nothing new in such views. They have been current for 
centuries. But the gradual diminution of theological bias and the progress 
of historical studies have largely contributed to the undermining of this 
attitude of mind. Though one still expects to find it here and there, it 
is surprising that so scholarly an author should put such views forward 
with every appearance of believing them. 

At a time when a large of the population was illiterate there 
could hardly be a very widespread demand for a vernacular version. 
And even if there had been such a demand, there was no one language 


for the whole country and each district would have to provide its own 
translation. But everyone who could read, could understand Latin and 
such Bibles thus circulated everywhere and were understood by the 
educated. In the matter of vernacular versions, we find what we should 
expect, translations of the more popular or useful parts of the Bible, . 
such as the Gospels and Psalms; and there were Norman-French 
translations used by the ruling class. Before the invention of printing 
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when everything had to be laboriously copied by hand, one might 
ask whether very much more could have been done. Those who could 
not read, had the Bible explained to them by the priest ; and there were 
always the wonderful stained glass windows and wall-paintings in the 
churches and cathedrals, depicting Bible scenes. Incidentally nearly all 
these were destroyed at the “ Reformation.” The author appears to 
start out with the idea that the appearance of the Vulgate Latin Version 
put an end to any further vernacular version for a very long time and 
that any attempt to produce one for a population apparently clamouring 
for it, was sternly suppressed by ecclesiastical authority. Recent studies 
have made it clear (one would have thought) that Wyclif and his followers 
were never persecuted for producing an English Bible as such, but for 
spreading heresy. No doubt a Bible produced by men notorious for 
heretical opinions was at first treated with some suspicion and opposition. 
But as time passed and it was seen to contain no erroneous doctrine 
(as may be verified from extant copies), it circulated without let or 
hindrance. If Hunne’s (Lollard) Bible was burnt, that was because the 
prologue contained false doctrine, especially concerning the Holy Euchar- 
ist, as St. Thomas More pointed out long ago, and as anyone can see 
for himself by reading the prologue to the Wycliffite Bible in the Forshall 
and Madden edition. The decree of the Council of Oxford (1408) so 
often quoted as suppressing vernacular versions, in fact only prescribes 
that no version made in the time of Wyclif and after shall be circulated 
until it has been approved by authority. Surely a very reasonable pre- 
caution against heresy. Once the heretical prologue was removed from 
copies of the (revised) Wycliffite Bible, as it soon was, there was no 
further obstacle to their use. Yet on page 43 Canon Harrison says “the 
Act De Haeretico Comburendo . . . enjoined that owners of heretical 
books (Wyclif’s Bible being amongst such) should be proceeded against.” 
And on page 46 “ Even Henry VI possessed a copy but he presented it 
to the Charterhouse as though to get rid of it.” Would a king present 
a work he thought heretical to a religious house ? That we have to thank 
men like the Wycliffites for the translation, rather than orthodox church- 
men, may indeed be regarded with surprise. But, as Miss Deansely has 
observed, an English translation would almost certainly have been 
neem in the late fourteenth century in any case even if the Wycliffites 

not made one. English was by then established as a language. That 
unorthodox men produced it first may be explained by their greater 
need of an English version to support their’ opinions by private 
interpretation. The author seems to regard the spread of Latin over 
the civilized world as a positive barrier to intercourse, instead of being 
as it was the opening of a door. Of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History he 
says it was “written, sad to say, in Latin,” p. 22. In what language, 
then, should it have been written ? In a primitive dialect known to few, 
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most of whom could not read anyway ? But since it was written in Latin, 
Bede’s work became immediately available to all the lettered men of 
his time and of subsequent ages. Latin was used in fact because it 
was the obvious vehicle in which to express oneself at that time to the 
widest possible public. Indeed had he written in his native Northumbrian, 
how many today would be able to read it ? 

The relation of the “ New Learning” (classical literature) to the 
doctrines of the Reformers is complex. And the problem is not made 
any easier by the fact that the name “ New Learning” is often taken 
to indicate those very doctrines. But as it has been well said “‘ Obviously 
there is no necessary connection; a man may be devoted to Greek 
literature without therefore holding Lutheran or Calvinist doctrines, 
or wishing to smash statuary in church,” Chambers, Thomas More, 
p- 84. And again “‘ Only partizans will see any incompatibility between 
Catholicism and Greek scholarship.” Indeed, with the pontificate of 
Pope Leo X in mind, one might be pardoned for thinking that the 
emphasis was often in the other direction. And perhaps no one would 
be quite so surprised as Cardinal Wolsey, renowned patron of the 
New (classical) Learning, to find himself classed with the “‘ Reformers.” 

That the English Bible has produced good results none would deny. 
One is glad that it should be so. When so much was jettisoned it is well 
that something should be saved from the wreck or substituted for it. - 
Canon Harrison has no word of regret for what was lost. Evidently 
he does not share the view of the great scholar already quoted and whose 
death we deplore. Henry VIII (who installed the “ Open Bible” in 
the churches) “ destroyed more things of beauty and more things of 
promise than any other man in European history,” op. cit. p. 107. 

The Canon asserts that “ the most lasting result of the English Bible 
has been the ennobling and elevating of the English character ” (p. 87). 
This presumably implies that the English from the sixteenth century 
onwards were morally greater than those of earlier ages. This is indeed 
an astonishing claim and one which few would care to prove. The 
examples adduced however to illustrate this contention are not very 
convincing. The courage manifested at the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Surely a purely natural courage ? (No supernatural virtue seems to be 
required.) And was it in any case greater than that shown at the Battle 
of Agincourt—or, for that matter, at Dunkirk ? Then again, the Puritan 
character is put forward by our author. If we are asked to recognize 
this as one of the finest expressions of the English character then it is 
enough here to state our disagreement. 

The errors and misleading statements in this book are unfortunately 
sO numerous that it is impossible to give anything like a full account of 
them, but some instances may be recorded: On p. 2, it is incorrectly 
said that of the many versions current in the fourth century, one, the 
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Latin, was made official for Christian worship. On p. 3 it is stated that 
the Vulgate was used in this country for more than four centuries. In 
actual fact it was used for nine. On p. 7 the legend of the origin of the 
Septuagint is apparently set down as if it were fact. On p. 10 we read 
“No serious criticism of the choice of the books to form the Christian 
Old Testament was ever made and the Septuagint was accepted without 
question.” On the contrary there was widespread controversy in the 
fourth century. The author adds moreover that the list of the books 
of the Bible drawn up by the Third Council of Carthage (397) contains 
those of the Old Testament and the New Testament as we know them. 

If by “ we ” he means the Church of England then it is again incorrect. 
For the-list contains what Anglicans call the Apocrypha and Catholics 
call the Deutero-canonical books. On p. 26 the author informs us that 
the sign Q, used to indicate a source of the Gospel, is from the French 
[sic] Quelle. On p. 134 we read “ Richard Chaloner [sic,] a Roman 
Catholic bishop whose see was in alien hands, issued a revision of the 
Old Testament in 1749-50 and one of the New Testament fourteen 
years later.” Challoner was in fact Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
with the titular see of Debra (in partibus infidelium). He issued a revised 
New Testament in 1749, a second in 1750 and a third edition in 1752. 
A revised Old Testament was issued by him in 1750. Contrary to what 
is said on p. 179, the Knox New Testament is not a revision of the 
Rheims Testament but an entirely fresh and original translation, though 
it is, like the Rheims, made from the Vulgate Latin. Finally, on p. 116, 
our author says that the setting up of the Bible in the churches by Henry 
VIII “ proved that at long last the authority for belief and wasp 
was the Bible, and not the Church.” The reasoning seems somewhat 
obscure. The placing of the Bible in the churches surely proves nothing 
at all. It only shows what the authorities of the time thought about it. 
It has seemed well to devote rather more space than usual to this topic 
owing to the prevalence of mistaken views, if not in learned circles, 
at least among the public at large. 

R. C. FULLER. 











